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ABSTBACT - . ' , . 

Effects. Of the Stamp Act in the Colony of Georgia in 
1765. are explored. The pamphlet is cie in a series. of materials about 
the American- Be=volution in -Georgia, resign^ for junior asd senior 
high school studehts, it can be used as sopfleientary reading or a 
short unit. A teacher's guide is included. The Staap Act n^as levied 
by Britain to force the colonies to help pay for Britain's losses in 
the French and Indian Har. It required that alac&t everything ^/ 
formally written or printed in the colonies appear cn specially ' 
stamped paper shipped from London*. Colonists imnediately petitioned 
for repeal, arguing that only colonial legisla tores, not iarliaiuent, 
could tax the colonies. They demanded no taxation without 
representation in the House of Commons in London. As Britain refused, 
the colonies began boycotts of British goods and vioient ' 
demonstrations. In Georgia, protest was' not as strong because the 
colony was young,' poor, and fairly respectful of the King* Also, 
Georgia Governor James Bright' was well liked and trusted. However, he 
enforced the Stamp Act and thereby prompted small violent cla^he-^s.' 
Hriqht was the only cclpnial governor nho managed to sell some stamps 
before colonialists* protests became more forceful. After i-oving the 
supply of stamps several times to prevent their destruction, ^Bright r 
learned that Britain had^ repealled the Act. However, it had prompted a' 
split m political thinking which paved the way for the Bevolution. 
The teacher's guide -suggests behavioral objectives and activitiesi 
based on the text. (Aut'hor/AF) • , • " • 
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JEditors Note:. * . ' 

* . . 

One of the earl>r concerns of the Georgia<:'ommission fer the National Bicentennia| Celebration was the lack of material on' 
Revolutionary Georgia available for Use in the State's public schools during the bicentennial-years. As a result, one of theVirst 
projects of the CoKjmission was the preparation of a series of pamphlets on the American Revolution in Georgia aimed 
specifically at public school use. With the cooperation of the Georgia Department gf Education, this project has become a - 
reality. Thirteen pamphlets are scheduled to be published between 1974 and 1978. 
\ \. ' \ 

Our'purpose in publishing theses pajnphlets is to present a clear, concise picture of Georgia's history during these important 
days We hope that our efforts will encourage students* interest and add to their knowledge of Georgia's activities during the 
American Revolution. 

.1^, ' ^» ' Kenneth Coleman 

"Milton Read)' mtmi 
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After nearly ^ decade of fighting, the Great Wtir 
for the Empire finally drew to a close in 1 763. . 
Peace was negotiated in Paris. This was one of a*" 
series of wars fought' between Englarrd and France 

' in thcteighteenth century. Though perhaps not as ' 
familiar to American students a^ the American 
Revolution or the Civil War* it was: nevertheless, S 
one of the most important wars of the modern era. ' 
Known as the Seven Years ,War in Europe since it 
lasted seven years there (I 756-1 763), it was 
actUalFy a world war fought between two great 
powers and their allies. Battles were fought in . 
Europe/North America* Africa, India and on the 
oceans. The war is particularly important to 
Americans because it drove the French out of 
North America and the Spanish out of Florida. 
It rnade the British masters of an enormous empire 

^stretching from the N^ssissippi River to the 
Atlantic Ocean andXrom the (^^ribbean to Canada. 

- /That is why moderirhistorians now call this war 

/le Great War for (tie Empire. 

It was indeed a'great war for arj empi'je, and by 
Winning it jjie British had seemingly become the 
world's foftmost power. Now it truly could be 
,said that the sun never set on the British Empire* 

* for Britai/i had colonies in all parts of the world. 
Not only was the British* Empire the largest affd 

, richest in the world, but fhe British navy was con- 
^sidered theJbest. Britain was so powerful at this 
time that sne was almost a ''superpower'' like the 
Unitq^ States and the Soviet Union today. With 
her chief rivals defeated, Britain looked ahead to 

• a future bright with promise. 

In America this war is, known as the French and 
Indian War. It was the fourth war fought between 
JheJ^fench and the British in America. Tht? three 

^previo'us war$ h^d been indecisive, but this time 

, the British completely routed the French and their 
Spanish allies. The British colonists had done their 

.* share of the fighting under young George Washing- 
%n of Virginia, .and they were deliglited that their 
hated Catholic enemies had/inally been driven out 

. of,the eastern JiAlf of North America. With their 




enemies ren>oved, the British colonists would no, ^ 
^longer be constantly threatened with war!^Now 
that no foreign powers were nearby, they expected 
years of peace. They looked forward tp Ihe'prps* 
pect of settling additional lands inl^lorida an<J in 
the rich valleys west of the Appalachian Mouijtains. 
With peace and prosperity at h^hd,.tl>e British ^ * p 
colonists in America also looked forward to a'"/ 
bright future. They.seenied'quite\^ontented'.wiih 
being part of a vast empiii^ governed 5y a King and 
Pariiament 3,000'miles away. If any thoughts of . 
independence existed, they were seldom' expressed 
by the colonists at this time. ^ : * ' 

Surprisingly, this happy scene did not last. 
Indeed, it had vanished less th^n a year after the .\ 
Peace of Paris was. signed countless Americans- , ? 
began to question the judgment and power of the 
King and his ministers. Before twg years had ^ 
passed* Americans were insistm^^^hat Parham'ent - 
could not tax them, ahd fh<ey v^c/^ proving it by 
refusing to pay British taxes. Twelve years after 
the Great War for the Empire ended,* the colonists^ 
were at war with Britain! And on Ally 4, I 776 
they declared their independence. 
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The Stamp Act crisis of 1 765-66 was a ,critic^al 
period in British-American relations. Basii> issues * 
were raised, and statesmen on both sides of the ' 
Atlantic had to grapple with thepi. The crisis did ' 
not result in war, but it was an underiying cause of 
the Revolution which came a decade later. The ' 
crisis affected people so strongly that it can safely 
be said that neither England nor the colonies was 
quite the same afterward. Ironically, neither side 
desired a dispute at this tirnp. Men of good will in 
America and in England Iried desperately to pre- 
vent it. But the Great War for the Empire, set 
forces in motion, which neither side fully under- 
stood at the time, that produced friction between 
the colonies and the mother country. 

. Money, or the lack of it, often causes political 
problem^. It was certainly the root of the tcpuble 
that began after tlie Great War for the Empire. 
Though Britain had won, the war, she had done so 
at a considerable sacrifice. Her treasury had been . 
sfrained to the breaking point. Despite increased 
taxation, the national debt had doubled during 
the'war, rising to the staggering sum of £l40 
million. B> contrast, the American colonists had 
fewer taxes and a modest debt of approximately 
£l million. Within a few years, the Americans 
hoped to be completely free of debt, but there 
was no way the British could eliminate their debt 
in so short a time. In add'ifion, several thousand • 
British troops were still stationed iti America. If 
they remained there, tKey would be yet another 
expense for the, already overburdened British 
treasury. 

The man who had to deal with these trouble- 
some political and economic issues was George 
Grenville, the British prime minister. Grehville 
was never a popu)ai»leader. He was very serious^ 
tactless and had no sense of humor. Kfn^-George 
III never liked the middle-aged Grenville because 
he had an annoying habit of lecturing the young 
king on how he ought to rule. But Grenvipe hud 
some strong points, too. He hiifd'a Tc^en mind, 
wide experience in government and was com- 
pletely dedicated to his job. 




, After careful study, Grenville decided that the 
Americans were capable of paying higher taxes. 
Iiideed, he concluded that it was thqir patriotic 
duty to contribute more taxes. He reasoned that 
H since the Americans had benefitted from the 
costly war against the French, they ought to be 
willing to sacrifice for the good of the empire. 
Grenville decided that £100,000 a year in new 
taxes was a reasonable amount for the colonists 
to pay. That sum, he pointed out, would not even 
cover all of the British expenses^n America. It 
would pay only one third of the costs of main- 
taining fhe British troops there. 

To raise this monfey, Grenville propciised, first of 
all, that the^exdsjing laws be enforced more rigidly. 
He had learned^hat some of the laws were not 
bringing in,any revenue because the Americans 
were smuggling goods into the colonies to avoid 
paying the duties. Thougli this practice had gone 
on /or many years, Grenville was determined to put 
an^end fo it. In addition, he proposed hew taxes. 
The first one was the Sugar Act of 1 764, It was a 
complicated law which was intended to 6ring in 
some revenue by. revising the existing trade regula- 
tions. It placed new taxes on coffee, pimiento, 
indigo and sugar, and it'reduced the tax on molas^i 
which had been on the books for 30 years Burtmi 
not previously been enforced. y\ 

Grenville also indicated that astamp4ax.would^ 
be passed the next year unl^s the^?^onists sug- 
gested a tax they liked better. Tttraugh their colo- 
nial agents in London severpJ^olonies complained 
about the proposed stamffia^c^ but they could not. 
agree on any other ti*^Greaville, therefore, went - 
^ ahead with the^tamp Act, which was pai&sed by 
Parliameni^^effFebniary 15, 1765 and signed by 
King George III on March 22. It was scheduled to 
take effect on November 1 , 1 765. After that dafe, 
almosf everything formally written or printed In 
the colonies must appear on specially staniped 
paper shipped from London. The colonists would- 
have to pay a fee ranging from a halfpenny to 
£lO on all legal papers, newspapers, advertisements, 
pamphlets andfinsurance policies. Practically every^ 



. one in the colonics would /be affected by the l^lw. 
No one could legally. manr>, die., give birth, bequeath 
property, buy, sell or lerid money without the tax 
being paid. ' / J - 

In Sponsoring the/Sugar Act and the Stamp Act, 
Grenville was not deliberately seeking trouble with 
the colonies, nor was he attem^pting to punish them. 
On the cQntrary/he was trying Jo' solve a difficult ^ 
economic problem like a statesman.- Realizing that 
no one enjoy/paying higjier taxes, Grenville antici- 
pated some Opposition to the laws, but he w^ not 
prepared fc/r the defiant colonjal reaction that 
•greeted his, efforts. • • . 

/ * \ 

WHen news of the laws reached America, -a stonn 

• df^rotest,erfeipt,ed.Tew Americans were objective 
/enough to understand GrenviUe's predicament^'or to 

appreci^.te his motives. Instead, they vie\y^ed the \ 
laws a^ an Unnecessary burderyyhich th^y could ill.' 
afford to p.ay. Ope reason whjpie colonists were • 
"so upset wtNr^hat they had never been forced to ' , 
pay direct tax^s like the stamp taX., For'years the 
^ British government had let" the. colonies develop as 
they pleased/ F^w restrictions had been placed on 
"them. It was generally agreed that Parliament had 
the power to pass laws forthe whole Efnpire. But 
in all the years the colonies had existed, Parliament' 

• had never place'd a dirqct tax ^n them. As a result, 
. the colonists assumed that Parliament did not have 

this right. They ai:gued^tha,t Parliament could 
fegulate, trade for the Empjre, but that,it could not 
tax the Wonies; Only colonial legislatures could 
do this, they insisted. Both the Sugar Act and ih^ 
Stamp Act werp ^designed, to raise money in the ^ 
colonies. Thus, tl\ey.were a new type of tax,^frid * 
„ they ^were bitterly resentpd by the colonists. 

From nortji aryd south came spokesman demand- 
ing their repeal.- On October 18, 1754 the New 
York legislatuje sent a respectful petition to Par- 
^^liajnent arguing tha't^Parliamei;t,t ha(J evgry right to 
regulate trade, but uhder no circumstances could , 
i-t tax the colpnies.^Only the' local colonial legis; 
latures could tax the colonies^ said the Ne\Y York 



t^gislature. A fe\y hundred miles to the south, 
similar sentiments ^^ere expressed in a more emphar 
tic manner by the Virginia legislature. Influenced 
.by the speeches of-PtUrick Henry, a fiery hackwood* 
lawyer,' the Virginia legislature passed a series of ' 
resoll^tions in May of 1 765. Th&y stated that the 
legislat^^ire of Virginia had the exclusive power to 
lay tax^upon the peopk of Virginia, and any 
attempt b^y Parliament to tax Virginians would 
teil^d to ^'destroy British as well as American 
freedom.'' The outspoken resistance of Virginia 
was a signal for other colonies to^actf Massachusetts 
called for a general meeting of all the colonies for 
October of 1'765. Nine colonies responded by 
sending ddegates to New' York City where they ^ 
discussed their common grievances. Led by such 
-ahle statesmen's John Dickinson of Pennsylvania. 
ai}d Daniel Dulany of Maryland, this Stamp Act 
Congress passed a series of 13 resolutions asking 
Parliament to repeal the Stamp Act. 

In petitioning for repeal, the colonists were pro- 
^testing in a moderate, constitutional manner. They 
were exercising a time-honored right of Englishmen. 
Another legitimate form of protest was the pamph- 
let,' and numerous pamphlets were published on 
bOfh sides of the Atlantic. Both Dickinson and 
Dulany pyblished popxrlar pamphlets setting forth 
sthe American position in this cojistitutional dispute. 
Expanding the argument that only colonial legis- 
lalures could tax the ccdonies, the American 
pamphleteers insisted that the,colonists contributed 
to the British Empire^with their trade and, further- 
more, that they could not ^^fford to pay more taxes. 

In addition, the American pamphleteers presented 
;anotheridea which startled the British. They argued 
that if ^he colonists were going t(xbe taxed by 
Parliament then they ought fo he tepresented in 
the House. of Cpftlmons in Ldj^on. The'British dis- 
agreed. In fact, they thougmtlie idea was absurd. 
^ British writers s>uch as TWomas Whately and William 
Knox argued that eveq though the American colo- 
nies ^ent norj^pr^ntatives to the House of Com- 
mons, thi?5^^re virtually represented by the mem- 
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Courtesy, Maryland Historical Society, Stamp ^ct, p 1 
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Anno, Qumto Cko^Roii IIL Reg^. 



yin ACT fir gran/ing %J oppfying tertmn Stamp Dutiej, and 
other DiUiej* in the Britifti Colonies and Plantations in America, 
tfhMords further defraying the Expencet of dtfending^ protesting^ 
and fecuring the fame^ on4 for amending Jucb Parts of the Je* 
veraljiBs of Parlianieni relating to tb^ Trade aad'Rrvenkes 0/ 
tb^ faid Colonies and Plantations, as dire0 the Manner of deter-s 
mining and recovering the Penalties and Forfeitures tberein MeM* 
ttoneZ A 



^HEREAS by an AcVmade in th» lift S«dk>n of^Pxritsntnt, (evcnJ 
Uutirs wcrtj^r^tcd, continued, and appropriatW, eo«nnb defrtv- 
int£ the Expencet of defending, proccding, and tbcunng, the Brtti/lk 
Cntrtnii^ and Plantation^in vniwncd .* Am whereas it U juft axkliie- 
cefitTf, that Pro\ ifion be made for raifing a further SUvcsne whhia Yiwr Makl^t 
Dominions in Jmmtm; towards dcfrmng the (aid Eypfw : Wc» Ymt MMr't 
nsoft dutifvl and loyal SubjedH the Comnooa of <Am Mrismm ia Piriiiifm wC* 
fcmblcd, have thertfore refolv^ tm give and crux aato Your Maidhr the imnl 
R ates and Duties herein after mcotionod ; and do mo4lbitatbIv be£KdlYo«r Majdkv, 
that It miy be enacted, and be it enaaed by the ICiAg^a Mo(t Exccllait Ma^cftr, if 
and with the Advtce and Confentof tlie Lord* Spiritual and Tcmyora], and Cq«»- 
mont, m this prcfcnt Farliiment afRmbkd, and oy the Authority of tbt (anc. That 



are, or hereafter may be, under the Doauuoo of His Maiefty, Hu Han aad Sue- ^ 
ccflbn, , 

For every Skin or Piece of Vellumor Parchmeat. or Shcctor Pteeaof f^Mcr, ottdC 4 * 'mi,, 
which fluU be ingro&d, written, orprimcd, any Drrfaration. Pk^ Vbt^Sa^tm, ^m^Wu mOmm^' 
Kgoiodrr, Donurrer, or other Pkadtng, or any Cop]r tber^of, ta any Co«ut of ^ 
Law within the Brfti/h Colonm and Plantations m jttiriai^ a Stamp Duty of Thret 
Pence. * . 

For every Skin or Piece of Vellum or Firchmentt « Sheet or Piece of Paper, M Af< 
en which (hall be ingroOcd, written, orpnntcd, anv SpcciaJ Bail «n4 Afrnr^nfr ^-sw 
upon fuch Batl in an/fuch Court, a Stamp Duty of Two Shillion. 

For every Skill or Piece of VellumV Paxchment, or Sheet or Piece of Paper, PMkiM«. mis v,. i, 
on which (ball be iii|^ro&d» wrutea, or printed, ai^y I^thioo, BiU,*Aniwcrs ^^•^ ^Qhtrnmym"^ 
Claim, Plea, Replication, Rcj^wnder, Demurrer, or other Plcadiog inany Conrtfe^* 
of ChajKcry or £ouity within tKe (aidJCotowk) aad Plaatattoid, a Stamp Dutr ^ 
of One Shilling and Six Pence. ' . ^ ^ ' 

For every Sam or Piece of VcIIum or Parchment, or Sheet or fieceof Paacr^cwM w'r<ud«i. 
on which (hall^bc ingroflcd, tvrittcn, qr printed, any Copy of aayPetitioa, )^./»>aMU 
Anfwir, Claim, Pica, Replication, Rejoinder, Demurrer, or otaer Pkadioc ia 
any fuch Court, a Stamp Duty of Three Pence. ^' 

For ever* Skin or Hitce Jf Vellum or Pa/chment, or Sheet or Piece of P^, tifnnini.^^ ^ ^/ 
on which (hail be ingroflcd, written or printed, aaf Monitaoo, U&el,- Aafwer, *»c^»««Blr«. 
Alkgattpn, Inventory, or Renunciation ta £ccle£aJBcaJ Matters ia aay 0)urt cf J^fMUa, 
Probate, Court of the Ordinary, or other CoUrt taterctfiag Ecckfiaftical jun(dj^ 
tion wtthin the (aid Colonies and Plantations,, aSttao Duty of Ono SEtllir 



, Juty of Ono hhtlliiH. 

- Z'^r^^^ ^ °^ V*!^"*" « Parchowit, or Sheet or Piee« of T^ml%^ ^ wA. aa». 
(to •'^»<*rt»^ or p^inted, aay Copy of aay Witt (oS« SZ, * ^ 

Uua the Prob«t« thereof) Monition, Libel, An(wcr, Alk^atiom laNMc^, ot ^ 
Renunciation in Ectlefuttlcal Matters in any fuch Court, a StAM XImV of Six 
Ptnce. ' ' 

For every Skin or Piece of Vellum or ParcWnV « Sh«| m TiM of Paper, o-ii,^ *Pn< 
■Vi whidv (hall be ingrofRrd. written, or printed, anv Dwwilfuu, Preientatwa, ft*, xl 
(.^lljiton» or Iniiitutioa of or to any Behehce, or aay Wrk or InftrwDtnt (or the 

A like 
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In Georgia the situation was quite differeht. 
While the opponents of the Staipp Act in the 
other colonies were gaining the upper hand over 
the British authorities by resorting to extreme 
measures, the opponents of tKe act in Georgia were 
weak by comparison. There were good reasons 
why loy^lism to Britain was stronger in Georgia 
than in the other colonies. Georgia wa§ the 
youngest of^he 13 colonies. Several colonies 
were more than 100 years old. Virginia, the oldest, 
was' founded in 1607, but Georgia was not estab- 
lished until 1 733. Because the colony, was so young, 
many Georgians had arrived only recently. Those 
who had not yet lived in Georgia long enough to 
consider, the colony their home still felt allegiance 
to their natiye lan^i. Many of these newcomers 
quite naturally tended to be more understanding 
of British policies. , . 



At the time of the Stamp Act crisis^ the youtig 
colony^ Georgia was relatively poor. Few persons 
of wealth had settled in the colony, and it usually 
took many years to dear the forest and make a ^ 
province prosperous. The Georgia economy was 
primarily agricultural. Rice, indigo, silk, naval 
stores and deerskins were the main products that 
Georgians expo/,ted to England.^ Although a few - 
Georgians owned large plantations near the coast, 
most Georgians were small farmers. The largest 
town and the cefiter of government was-Savannah, 
a port city whose population was not much more 
than a thousand. Smaller settlements existed at . 
Parien, August^, Sunbury, Ebenezerand Midway, 
but they were little more than villages. The 
population of , the whole colony was less than 
20,000, and neariy half of that total was slaves. 
As a frontier colony, Georgia was still dependent 
upon Britain for eoonofnic and military support 
in the 1 760's. 



From the beginning, the British government had 
talcen a.special interest in Georgia. During the 
Trustee Period ( 1 732- 1 752), Pariiament granted 

6 . \ 



£136^800 to Georgia. No other colony had been so 
richly financed by the British government. When 
Georgia became a royal colony, Pariiament con- 
tinued to provide an annual grant to help pay the 
costs of colonial govemnient. In time of war, \ 
British troopS and the British navy helped protect 
Georgia fromjher enemies - hostile Indiaijs, the 
Spanish in Florida and the French in the wes^. 
Georgians could remember the great victory at 
Bloody Marsh in 1742 when James OglethCjrpe, 
commanding a British regiment, turned back a 
huge Spanish invasion force and saved the colony. 
Thiis Georgia, linked to England with strong social, 
economic and military ties, was reluctant to break 
bonds that had developed over three decades. 

In addition to these background factors, the 
leadership of Governor James Wright set Georgia 
apart from the other colonies. King George III had 
few ministers with the ability and determination of 
James Wright of Georgia. Wright, a widower, had 
lived for many y.ears in l^outh Carolina. He was well- 
educated and had considerable experience in ^ 
government when he arrived in Georgia in 1 760. ^ 
As the royal governor, he was the King's chief 
minister in the colony. It was his duty, therefore, 
to see that the British laws were carried out no 
matter how unpopular they might be with the 
people of the colony. It was also his duty to serve 
as the chief representative of the^people of Georgia. 
As such, he was supposed to work closely with the 
Georgia legislature in passing laws for the colony. 
He was also expected to keep the British govern- 
ment informed about conditions in Georgia. His 
position w^s somewhat like that of a modern high 
school principal. The pripcipal must carry out the 
policies of the board gf education which appointed 
" him, or he will lose his job. At the same^time, he 
is expected to work with the faculty and represent 
the students. Som'etimes the students, faculty and 
board have differences of opinion. In such cases, * 
the principal is caught in the middle. It is difficult 
to satisfy one side without offending the other. 
The principal's job is not an easy one. Nor was it 
easy for Wright to satisfy demands from both 
sides of the Atlantic. 



In Georgia the situation was quite differeht. 
While the opponents of the Staipp Act in the 
other colonies were gaining the upper hand over 
the British authori.ties by resorting to extreme 
measures, the opponents of the act in Georgia were 
weak by comparison. There were good reasons 
why loy^lism to Britain was stronger in Georgia 
than in the other colonies. Georgia wa§the 
youngest ofjthe 13 colonies. Several colonies 
were more than 100 years old. Virginia, the oldest, 
was' founded in 1607, but Georgia was not estab- 
lished until 1 733. Because the colony, was so young, 
many Georgians had arrived only recently. Those 
who had not yet lived in Georgia long enough to 
consider the colony their home still felt allegiance 
to their natiye lan^i. Many of these newcomers 
quite naturally tended to be more understanding 
of British policies. , . 



At the time of the Stamp Act crisis^ the youtig 
colony ^ Qeorgia was relatively poor. Few persons 
of wealth had settled in the colony, and it usually 
took many years to dear the forest and make a ^ 
province prosperous. The Georgia economy was 
primarily agricultural. Rice, indigo, silk, naval 
, stores and deerskins were the main products that 
Georgians expo/.ted to England^Although a few - 
Georgians owned large plantations near the coast, 
most Georgians were small farrhers. The largest 
town and the cefiter of government was-Savannah, 
a port city whose population was not much more 
than a th'busand. Smaller settlements existed at . 
Darien, August^, Sunbury, Ebenezerand Midway, 
but they were little more than villages. The 
population of , the whole colony was less than 
20,000, and nearly half of that total was slaves. 
As a frontier colony, Georgia was still dependent 
upon Britain for economic and military support 
in the 1760's. 



From the beginning, the British government had 
ta1<en a.special interest in Georgia. During the 
Trustee Period (1732-1752), Pariiament granted 



'£136^800 to Georgia* No other colony had been so 
richly financed by the British government. When 
Georgia became a royal colony, Pariiament con- 
tinued to provide an annual grant to help pay the 
costs of colonial govemnvent. In time of war, \ 
British troopS and the British n*avy helped protect 
Georgia fromJher enemies - hostile Indiaiis, the 
Spanish in Florida and the French in the we^t. 
Georgians could remember the great victory at 
Bloody Marsh in 1742 when James Oglethqrpe, 
commanding a British regiment, turned back a 
huge Spanish invasion force and saved the colony. 
Thiis Georgia, linked to England with strong social, 
economic and military ties, was reluctant to break 
bonds that had developed over three decades. 

In addition to these background factors, the 
leadership of Governor James Wright set Georgia 
apart from the other colonies. King George III had 
few ministers with tlie ability and determination of 
James Wright of Georgia. Wright, a widower, had 
lived for many years in ^outh Carolina. He was well- 
educated and had considerable experience in ^ 
government when he arrived in Georgia in 1760. ^ 
As the royal governor, he was the King's chief 
minister in the colony. It was his duty, therefore, 
to see that the .British laws were carried out no 
matter how unpopular they might be with the 
people of the colony. It was also his duty to serve 
as the chief representative of the'^people of Georgia. 
As such, he was supposed to work closely with the 
Georgia legislature in passing laws for the colony. 
He was also expected to keep the British govern- 
ment informed about conditions in Georgia. His 
position wps somewhat like that of a modern high 
school principal. The principal must carry out the 
policies of the board gf education which appointed 
^ him, or he will lose his job. At the, samel*tifne, he 
is expected to work with the faculty and represent 
the students. Sometimes the students, faculty and 
board have differences of opinion. In such cases, * 
the principal is caught in the middle. It is difficult 
to satisfy one side without offending the other. 
The principalis job is not an easy one. Nor was it 
easy for Wright to satisfy demands from both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
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During his first yeafs as governor, Wright carried' 
out his responsibilities diligently arid enthusiagr 
tically. Fvather alopf and aristocratic in bearing^ he 
proved to Georgians fhat he was a fair man whose 
word could be trusted. His integrity was above 
reproach. An effective administrator, he enjoyed a 
harmonious i?elationship with the legislature. He < 
made friends^with several members of the upper 
house, including the respected and influential James 
Habersham. Although he had fewer close friends in 
the lower house, called the Commons House of 
Assembly, he commanded the respect of that body. 



Few.royal governors possessed Wright*s executive 
ability. Fewer still enjoyed such widespread 
colonial su|?port when the Stamp Act crisis began. 
The popiular support Wright gained from the people 
of Georgia during the years before the crisis 
helped to explain why the radicals were unable to 
mobilize much resistance to the Stamp Act in 
Georgia.^ 

. < ' 

WfrigJit understood American attitudes far better 
-thafi did Grenville and the British ministry. He 
quickly realized that many Americans were not * 
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going fo pay tl^e tax. He was deeply troubled by 
what might happen if enough people decidted to 
take the law into their Own hands. Reports of 
resistance i^i other colonies increased Wright's con- 
cern.* Althou^ he personally had misgivings about 
the Stamp Act and probably believed tha^t it was 
an unwise law. he never do,ubted Parliament's* 
right to pass it. There was a possibility that the 
""law might be repealed, and Wright may well have 
hoped that Parliatnent woulcl repeal it before 
conditions in America- grd^M^orse. But until 
Parliament acted. Wright was determined to. en- 
force tb^^Stamp Act. 

• • ♦ ^ 

Wright had no way of knowing if he would b^ 
able to enforce the Stamp Act in Georgia. Indeed, 
his chances did not look good. In view of the 
rising tide x)f ^colonial resistance, it vvould :take a 
superhuman effort to enforce the law in Georgia.^ - 
The responsibility rested sqUarely on Wright^ 
shoulders. Could he succeed where 12 other 
governors had failed? Wright must have had doubts. 
TKe odds were overwheJmingly against him. 
.Nevei^Heless, with characteristic British steadfast- 
ness, he re^solved to do his duty. > 

One of tho most important steps WrigKt took in 
countering threats to }he King's authority was to 
stifle the ambitions of the Commons.House. In 
August 1 765, Alexander Wylly, the speaker of the 
Commons H^ouse. riceivecj a letter from\ttie . • 
^Massachusetts legislature inviting Georgiji to send ^ 
t^elegates to a congress in New York to protest the 
passage of the Stamp Act and petition for its 
repeal. Wylly asked Governor Wright toi:alLthe 
legislature into session. When Wri^t refused,, Wylly, 
on his own authority, urged the representatives to 
assemble in Savannah. With 16 of the 25 repre- ' 
sentatives present on September 2, Wylly read the 
letter'to therfi.. It was soon apparent that those , . 
assi^mb'led^ wished to participate in the Stamp Act * 
Congress. They could not act in an official.capacity, 
however, without the approval qJ[ the governor, 
,and Wnghthad no intention of giving in. Due to 
^Wright's stubborn decision, Gem*gia was one of the 



four colonies that did not participate officially in 
the Stamp Act Congress. Wright could not prevent 
the assembled representatives from, sending an 
**observer*'\o the Congress to watch the proceed- 
ings and brinV back to Georgia a cepy of the 
petitions adoproiL'by the congress. Later, when 
the assembly was in session^ it thanked Wylly for 
his efforts and voted approval of the petitions 
sent toihe King and Parliament by the Stamp Act 
Congress. * v ' ^ 

At the same time the Commons^House was con- 
fronting the governor with ^the Stamp Act Congress, 

' it was~also in conflict with Georgia's colonial agent, 
William Knox. The asserribly , through its*co'm-> 
mitteg of correspondence, had instructed Knox to 
work withJhe other colonial agents in opposing the 
St^p Act. The committee insisted that Georgia 
was in such a weak econorcHC sta^te that it simply 
could not afford to pay addition^v taxes. It was 
careful to instruct Knox to exercise caution ^nd to 
express his objections humbly without questioning \ 
the authority of Parliament. Knox, an ambitious 
young-politician, was familiar with conditions in 
Georgia, having lived in the colony for five years. 
He had adequately representee! the colony a^ 
colonial agent sioce 1 762, but his political views 
were changing. It seems that he was eager to obtain, 
a political office hi the British governrnent, and he 
later wos^ppomtedundeii-secretary of state. By 
the time the Stamp Act was passed, he. had becpme 
one of George^^Grenville's staunchest supporters. 

"^ew Georgians were aware of this shift until he 
published ^ pamphlet entitled T}xe Claim of (he 
Colonies ' In it he argued that Parliament wa^ an 
awesome power that had complete legislati^te 
authority ®ver the colonies. Thus, instead of 
opposing the Stamp Act as the Georgia asse'mbly 

* had instructed hini, he defended it. 

Georgians learned of his betray al wht^n a portioh 
of his pamphlet was published in the Savannah 
newspaper, ihG-Gcoxgia Gazette, on August 8, 1 765. 
Many Georgians were furious with Knox because 
*they, like many northern colonists, were coming to 
the conclusion that only the colonial legislature 




^hich they elected lia^he'power to tax them. They 
believed that Parliament had exceeded its power to 
regulate trade by passing the Stamp Act. Knox's 
views were so unpopular in G'feorgiarthat his old 
friend Hames Habersham wrote to him that his ar-* * 
giiments were insulting iyid disagreeable to all 
Georgians. Knox's ill-timed ^mplilet heightened - 
tensions that were already moii^Ung and led to his 
dismissal as colonial agent. 

As November I approached, opponei^Bklhp - 

Stamp Act grew bolder, ^n October 2S^p anni- 
versary of theVccession of KlngGeorgem,^ the* 
usual ceremonies took place in Savannah. Late in . 
the afternoon someone appeared with a dammy 
representing a stamp distributor. Soon a crowd 
formed and the effigy was paraded through the 
streets oCtowiTThe climax of the festivities came 
when the mol)glee^fully hang^ and burned the , 
effigy In this symbolic burning, Georgians were* 
followijig in. the footsteps of the- radicals in the 
other colonies. Tliis demonstration was relatively 
mild and harrllless^, but it was a preview of more 
violent things to come. 



issued a proclamation against ijots and unlawful 
^^semblies. He also offered a reward of £50>o 
anyone who could identify the unknown author 
of.the threatening letters who called Himself ''the 
Townsman/' Despite these efforts, there is no 
evidence t<5 indicate tha^the identity. of the 
Townsman was ever discovered. 



is^r< 



t ^With the riidic^sf^rowing stronger and" more » 
open in theicoppositioiT to tlie-Stamp Act, * 
Governor Wright foundhimself in a terribley 
dilemma, He was detained to enforcet^ law, 
but th^ Britrsh.government had not^iven h'im the 
meariyto do. so. The Stamp Act was scheduled to • 
^o into effect On November 1 , but on that date no 



starpped papVr or stamt 
, in Georgfa. TP 

copy of the I 

.commodities, Wright coulc 
, the law. Expecting conditi 



itributor had yet arrived 
not even received a 
f. Without these vital 
ibly enforce 
'worse before . 



A few days later a more serious event-affected 
the polony wheji five prominent-gentlemen in 
. Savannah, including James Habershamvthd^ecre- 
tary of Georgia and president of the governij^V 
council, received'iyionym^ous threatening letters. 
^ The men werq, accused of housing'^he stamp paper ^ 
in their warQl)ouses and of heifig the stamp distrib- . 
aitor. The accVsjiions .were false,, as events later ^ 
proved, but the threats caused, considerable alarjn. 
The letters demanded a pubJic reply to the f harges 
or 'Ta^al cpnsequences" would b.efall the recipients. 
Three of the accused denied any knowledge of the 
stamps and offered a reward of £50* to anyone who 
co^ld name the author oQhiLletters. A fourth, 
/ JD^nys Rolle, a member of Parliament who was 
visiting in Georgia, decided to jeturn to Epgland 
immediately. And the pTth, Habersham, ignored the, 
threat though he thou^t for a time that he m^ght 
hi|vejo leave Savannah for his own safety I In re- ^ 
sponse to this threaf of violence, Governqr'*WrigHt 
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they improved, there was little he\:*uld 40 but 
. await future developments. Follo^inlMhe advice of 
Jiis council, he did take one final precaulXMi; how- 
ever He stopped is,suing land -grants or wamints., 
urftil the stamped paper arrived. To af)pease iKe 
merchants, whose support he would need lateV, 
■Sid allow shipping to cbntirtue. When sHj'ps t]eared 
^^the.ciistbms house they were given'a special cer- 
'\ Vtificate explaining that no stariiped paper was 
• available in the dolon^. . ' .^^ , 



Wright did^not have to ^tAng fDt more 
^rouble to appear. On Nov^ffS^ 4,.the.radfcals . 
*n^et.'at fJlaOfhenry's Tavern, a popular tavern in , 
Sarv^hnah, where they held an organizational.meet- 
inj^-Having learned that'the stamp master for 
Georgia was to be George Angus, the radicals ^ 
decid^ Unanimously'that they would demand 
his re^gnation when he arrived. If Angus refused, ^ 
they ^^^rfTised that there wopid be ''bad conse- 
quences/' Clearly, the radicals wer<? prepared to 
take matters into their own hands. Forjhe 
radicals to meet in a public spot shows ticrf only 
that. they were becoming bolder, but also that^ 
they had widespread public support and**that they 
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^ could make threats^of this,type with little fear of 
punishment from the authorities. 

TTie next day'a group of rudicaU treated the 
people of Savannah to some-unusual entertainment. 
A band of^sailors placed one of their shipmates on 
a scaffold as if he were going to bo hanged. He had 
a rope around his neck and stamps in his hand for 
he was supposed to represent the stamp master. The 
sailors had great fun carrying him all over town. 
Periodically* they pretended to beat hmi with a 
stick, and with each blow he would cr>' out, ''No 
stamps, np riot acL** After ever>'one m town had 
witnessed" the demonstration, the sailors placed the 
scaffold in front of Machenry*s Tavern and hanged 
the stamp master.jrh(4>' left him dangling there to 
th*e amusement of the crowd. Actually, their friend 
was not harmed because a rope went under his amrs 
as well as aroijnd his neck. Presently, the 'sailor^ 
cut him down, and then they all went into Machenry 
to qLuench .their thirst. 

( ' • ' 

Although no one was hurt and no property was 

damaged- during the^proceedings. AV-nghtwas-becom- _ 
ing alarmed that the public demonstrations might 
get completely out of hand^. His fears were not 
- relieved whentj week later John Parnham, a tem- 
porary agent who was to serve until Angus arrived, 
yielded to tlirbMts by resigning his post m Charleston. 
Outraged b> this mob action, Wnglit issued another 
decree against riots and Jtunuiltuous assemblies. It 
wast no more effective than his earlier ones. 

Though Wright had many confrontations with 
the radicals during the Stamp Act crisis, he never 
once identified a single one by mmd in his lengthy 
' letters to the British government in London. (In 
this paper the term ^'radical" refers .to those citizens 
who either plotted or-took direct action against the 
British officials who attempted to enforce the 
Stamp Act.) Neither did articles in tlie local news- 
papers, the Georgia Gazette in Savannah and the 
South Carolina Gazette in Charleston. In fact, the 
Ridicals who opposed Wright arc not identified in 
any available source, and so they'must remain 
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unknown.'Wri|ht.sometimes called the radical 
Sons of Liber^ the *'Sons of Licentiousness.*' . . 
On. many occ^lsions he referred to them as **South 
Carolinians,""|for he was convinced that it was 
'*outside agitators'' from that neighboring colony 
who kept the more loyal Georgians in turmoil. 




^ A similar^roblem exists in trying to identify 
those who Backed the Governor in upholding royal 
authority. Historians generally assume that the 
older, wealthier, more aristocratic elements of 
society supported NVright. Richanerchants and 
planters would fall into this category. Wright him- 
self owned thousands of acres of land, as did^ 
James Ha^ersharp, who was perhaps Wright s ablest 
ally, and^ William Knox, the ousted colonial agent. 

^Thougli there are exceptions, it is normal for men 
of this position to be more conservative, to fear , 
mobs and to back a government that has granted 
them power, prestjge and wealth. But it is also^ 
possible that many ordinary Georgians of modest 
income came to Wright's support. Unfortunately, 
the records are not clear on this point and few of 

Wri§lit's backers are i den tified by name. Sin ce 

Wright referred to his allies as '*well-disposed 
■^ntlemen.*' it is assumed that many of them came 

' from the well-to-do class." " 

Fortunately for Wright, many Georgia citizens 
shared his concern about unruly mobs. When the 
stamps finally arrived on December 5„a delegation 
of respectdble Savannah citizens assured the 
governor that the townspeople had no intention of 
attempting to destroy the stamps. Reassured by 
this support, Wfjght lodged the stamps in the Fort 
Halifax coitimissary in Savannah. Having received 
a copy of the Stamp^ Act, Wright was able to inform 
his council on December 16 that the Stamp Act 
was now fully in force in Georgia. 

Actually the law was not yet in force. It could 
^ not be fully carried out until the stamp distributor 
arrived, and George Angus was still in transit. At 
about three o'clock in the afternoon of hniuary 2,' 
Captain Milledge and Captain Powell of the 
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Rangers (soldiers) informed Wright that a mob of 
nearly 200 liberty Boys was assembling in 
Savannah. It appeared that they were planning to 
break into the commissary and seize the stamped 
papers. Wright ordered the officers to assemble 
their troops. Taking down his musket; he weht out- 
side where he faced a crowd that had formed 
outside his gate. Pushing his way into the middle 
of the crowd, Wright demanded^to know why they 
were there. Some of the men asked if he intended 
to appoint a temporary stamp distributor as the 
merchants had requested. Wright, who believed 
strongly in order and dignity, was oTfended by 
their action. He told them that this was no way 
for the people to address their royal governoj. He 
proceeded to lecture them at length about decorum. 
After assuring them that he was the real defender 
of liberty, despite the fact that many of them 
were called Sons of Liberty, he dismissed the 
crowd. Hurrying on to the, guardhouse, Wright led 
the Rangers, as well as a few sailors, merchants and 
clerks, to\the Fort I;;Ialifax commissary on the 
outskirts of town. With musket still in hand, \^right 
ordered his force to load the stamped papers on a 
'cart"and~haul"them"b^ck to the'guardhduse. By 
five o'clock the stamped papers were safely stored. 
For the next two weeks they were protected with 
a heavy guard of at least 40 troops. Wright was 
certain that only his prompt action saved the 
stamps from destruction by^ the Liberty Boys. 

The next day* January 3, George Angus arrived 
at Savannah. He could hardly have picked a worse 
time to appear. As prearranged by Wright, an escort 
greeted Angus and hurried him to the safety of the 
governor's home. There he took the necessary 
oaths. The stamped papers could now be distributed. 
Soon the port was opened and 60 ships in Savanhah 
were cleared with the stamped paper. After these 
vessels departed » the port was closed again to await 
the King's response to petitions for repeal of the 
Stamp Act. The unpopular Angus stayed'with 
Wright about two weeks and then fied to the 
country, ending his service as stamp distributor. 
Though no more stamps were sold in Georgia, 
Wright had achieved a great feat. In selling stamps 



for the ships, he had done wh,at no other governor 
in a colony which rebelled had been able to do. 
Namely, he had enforced the Stamp Act. Wright 
succeeded where others failed mainly because he 
utilized the power that was available to him, 
because the opposition was weak and disorganized 
and because the merchants agreed to comply with 
the law. They dio so because they made handsome 
profits on their trade even with the additional fee. 
Given the choice of paying the tax^or, letting thehv 
valuable cargoes rot in the harbor, they grudgingly 
accepted the hated tax. In doing so they earned 
the scorn of the other colonies which had rejected 
the Stamp Act completely. The same reasoning 
also prompted the radical Sons of Liberty to agree 
to this temporary breach of principle. In this 
instance, as in so many in history, practical con- 
siderations triumphed over principle. 

Wright had little opportunity to rest on his 
laurels, for another crisis erupted late in January. 
The Liberty Boys iivth^^eorgia backcountry, 
urged on by South Carolinians and northern 
agitators, seemed determined to put an end to the 
stamps in Georgia. Wright was informed that a mob 
of 600 Liberty Boys was gathering near Savannah 
and preparing to destroy the stamps. This was the 
most serious challenge Wright had faced. Would his 
small force of 150 troops scattered throughout the 
colony be strong enough to resist an armed mob 
of this size? As always, Wright was unwilling to give 
in to mob demands and wastitfermined to protect 
the stamps at all c'osts. By now the stamps had 
become a symbol of British authority, and their 
syrhbolic value was much greater than their econo- 
mic worth. To keep the stamps out of the hands 
of the Liberty Boys, Wright decided to move them 
once again. This time he had them placed in Fort 
George on Cockspur Island and istationed more 
than 50 Rangers there to protect them. 

Wright had saved the stamps, but in doing so he 
had left the town practically defenseless. For 
several days the people of Savannah were filled 
with anxiety . With the assistance of some "well- 
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disposed gentlemen'' Wright convinced some of 
the mob to go home, but hp estimated that 300 
still repiained. Rumdr had it that the mob intended 
to attack the governor's home and kill Governor 
Wright unless he cooperated. At this crucial time, 
the Speedwell, the British ship which had brought 
the stamps to Georgia, returned to Savannah. Fifty 
Rangers transported the stamps to the vessel and 
then hurried back to protect the town. Thus rein- 
forced Wright was ablq to face the mob with nearly 
100 trained men at his sfde. On February 4, the 
mob finally marched into town for a showdown. 
But it was too late. The Liberty Boys had missed 



their opportunit) . U.nwillinPto risk an attack 
against Wright's forces, the Liberty Boys bickered 
among themselves jnul .then befiin to disperse. 
Withm three hours tlie> were gone and the crisis 
was over The withdrawal of the Liberty Boys 
marlced the end of thelhrcat of mob rule in 
SdVii^iTnah. The eoiifroiitation also marked the encf 
of the stamps in Georgia When the Speedwell 
departed jt earned the stamps but of Georgia for 
good. 

< 

Georgufs eonipliaiiee with the Stamjj Act may 
have pleased. King George 111, but it did not set 
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well with the radicals in America. Other colonies 
denounced Georgia for betraying ifeerty. As usual 
South Carolina was particularly critical of Georgia. 
A radical group in Chartes^ton voted to stop all 
trade with Georgia. So great was its anger toward 
Georgia that it tjireatened to put to death anyone 
who sent provisions to Georgia. The threat was no 
idle boast, for several vessels bound for Georgia 
were seized and ransacked. 



Throughout the Stamp Act controversy. Governor 
Wright c(3mplaLnet! repeatedly about the trouble- ' 
makers frorn SoiKh Carolina. He was certain that 
outsiders \verejesponsible for much of the turmoil 
in Georgia. Indeed, he seemed to think that there 
-would have been no trqUble irf'Georgia if the South 
Carolinians and other radicals had stayed away. By • 
resisting the law-^ othet colonies set an example 
which influenoed Georgia. To put it another way, 
if the other colonies had accepted the Stamp Act, 
then Georgia would have been more likely to 
accept it too. But the other colonies were deter- 
mined to resist the^actrand some of their determi- - 
nation rubbed off ojn Georgians. There was no way 
that Wright could pjirevent South Carolinians from 
crossing the Savannah River and entering Georgia. 
Nor could he stop /letters which described the 
resistance of othef colonies frori^ reaching Georgia.- 
What upaet Wright most of all was not that the 
people in South Carolina resisted the act, but that 
William SuW, the lieutenant governor of South 
Carolina, had meekly given in to their demands. 
When Bull opened the port of Charleston, Wright 
was furious. Bull claimed that no stamps were 
available in South Carolina, but Wright did dot 
believe him. Wright was convinced that Bull had 
not even tried to enforce the Stamp Act. Instead, 
he had handed Qver the reins of government to the 
radicals. Wright viewed Bull's leniency as a stab 
in the back to tjiose governors who were sincerely 
trying to carry (put the law. In fairness to Bull it 
fed out that he had yielded to 



should be point 
public pressure 



in much the same manner as all 



the r9yal goveri^ors except Wright had done. 
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With the stanlps out of Georgia, the colony 
settled down to a period of rdative quiet. TJie 
energy of the mobs had been spent. Without stamps* 
the act could not be enforced, and so .there was no| 
reason for further resistance. Governor Wright, th<;f 
ever-faithful servant of the King, took advantage^ of 
this perio(i of Calm to try to convince Georgians , 
that resistance to the law fiad been a mistake, deal- 
ing mostly wifh the wealthier, more aristocratic ' 
elements, Wright hoped to regain much of the pOpu-, 
lar*support he had. lost during the controversy. 
Many of these ''well-disposed gentlemen,^' as 
Wright called them, were fearful of social uph^eaval. 

'They agreed with the governor that there had been 
enough protests, threats and violence to last Georgia 

^ for a long time. There was still the possibility that ' 
vioknce might erupt again. As a precaution, Wright 
continued to request the British government to 
send a warship and additional troops to pfet)rgia;^ In 
seeking broader support throughout the 'colony, 
Wrfght turned his attention to the legislature; Aside 
from the efforts of the Commons House to par- 
ticipate-in the Stamp Act Congress and its later 
approval of the petition of tha^ congress, the legis- 
lature had not played a vit^Lroleln the Stamp Act 
dispute. Nevertheless, the legislatute was an 
important and influential body, and Wright realized 
that he would need its support again. Wright's 
efforts seemed to pay off. By March 1 0, he was 
confident enough to write to a British official tliat 
many of the "better sort of people" had begun to 
see that firmness is the best policy. 

For months rumors circulated'to the effect that 
Parliament would repeal the Stamp Act. In Parlia- 
ment the debates became quite heated. The colonists 
had an outstanding spokesman in William Pitt, the 
former prime minister. A gifted speaker who com- 
manded great respect in Parliament, Pitt stated that 
Britain had "no right , to lay a tax upon the colonies. 
He insisted that the Stamp. Act should "be repealeij 
absoJutely, totally and immediately." By, now, even 
the mosr ardent supporters of the Stamp Act were 
beginning to see that the law had been a mistake. 
Designed to bring in additional tax money, it had 




not done so. Fqr England to force the aroused 
colonists to pay the tax would be foolhardy, for 
the effort would be terribly expensive and might 
even drive the colonists into outright rebellion. In 
England, many merchants who had lost busines 
because of the colonial boycotts favoktKrepeal. - 
Furthermore, George Grenville, the sponsor of the 
Staipp Act, had been ousted as prime minister 
before the act went into effect, and his successor 
was not eager to enforce an unpopular measure. For 
these various reasons. Parliament at last voted to 
repeal the Stamp Act on March 18, 1766* Parliament 
did not, However, give up its right to tax the colonies 
On the contrary, it merely gave up on the Stamp . 
Act. On the same day that Parliament repealed the 
Stamp Act, it passed ihe Declaratory Act which * 
St&Jed that Parliament still had every right to legis- 
late for the coloniesi^in all casa^ whatsoever.*' 



When the Georgia legislature convened on July 
16, 1766, Wright reminded the members that the . 
Staftp Act had been repealed.' He praisefl Ring 
Geoi^e III foF his- regard for "the happiness -and 
prosperity of his AmericaVsubjects," and he con- ^ 
gratulated the legislature for. not passing any harm- 
ful resolutions.during thefcrisis. Wright was also' 
relieved that Georgia had endured the crisis without 
suffering any major injuries or damages. In this 
spirit of harmony, both h9uses agreed to s?nd an ^ 
address to the King, thanking him for the repeal of 
the Stanvp Act and for his consideration for his 
American subjects/ 



Following the repeal, a number of moderates 
tried to promote harm^bny arid end the discord that 
had disrupted the col6ny. The Reverend John 
Zubly, the respected Presbyterian minister in 
Savannah, delivered a sermon called ''The Stamp 
Act Repealed.^' In that sermon, which was later 
^ printed and di;5tributed. Zubly urged Georgians to. 
^ be forgiving^ Fie called on Geor-gians to give thanks 
to God, to King and to Pariiament f6r the i^pe^l of 
the Stamp Act. , 



, A week later another moderate came forward. 
On July 2 an article signed by "Benevolus" appeared 
in the Georgia Gazette, This ^nonymous writer 
pleaded to Georgians of all factions to put aside 
their differences and be thankful that the Stamp. 
Act was repealed. Benevolus' good intentions were 
only partly successful. In the next issue a week 
'later, an unknown writer agr-eed with Benevolus. 
''Bear and Forebear" stated that, "Over-heated 
passions have occasioned much wrong on both 
sides." But the same issue of the Georgia Gazette 
included an essay by "Lover of Truth," which 
attacked Benevolus and blamed the radicajs for 
t^eYecent disturbances, these articles touched off 
a spirited, debate in th^ pages of the Georgia 
Gazette which lasted for several weeks. When the 
writers stooped to personaKname-catling, James 
Johnston, the printer of the newspaper, announced 
that he w|)uld accept no more essays on the sub- 
ject. By then, August 6, the public had grown 
weary of the debate. For all practical purposes, - 
the Stamp Act crisis in Georgia was now oVer. 

\ ^ . 

Like mostfcpntroversies, it ended with both 
sides claimirfg victory. Governor Wright, the most 
successful royal governor in this crisis, had 
managed to maintain foyal authority and keep 
the stamps out of the hands of the radicals. Thanks 
Jargely to the merchants, whose quest for profits 
was greater than their devotion to principle, he 
was able to sell the stamps for clearing 60 ships 
from the port of Savannah. No other governor in 
.a British mainland colony had f^red as well. More- 
over, he continued to be generally popular with 
the people of Georgia long after, the controversy 
had ended. In fact, he served a^govemor for 22^ 
years - the longest term in Georgia's history. His 
couragecrus leadership in this troubled time 
commanded the respect of bqth-frie'nctand foe 
alike and has earned him high praise from 
practically every historian who has studied this 
peHod. * 

The radicals, however, could also take pride in 
their accomplishments. They had forced the 

• ' ' 15^' 
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Courtesy. Connecticut Historical Society 



The StamplAa repealed, the 8th of 
, February, 1766. 1 

Hartford, Apni 1766. — xii. o'clock. 

Juft now cam to 7* oxvn, a GmtUmoB frm ^ImhtiavtM^ t(^h$ hr^t 
• ( ibe folhwtng in^lVriting^wbiib he retehed from an Ekfrifs^ at 
New- Haven Ttfterdaj^ vibowa$ on bis H^aj from Pbil^fOilpbia^ T$ 
Bcfton, carrytng tbi News of $bi Ripeal of tbe Stamf-jkf. 
tVi fincerely conrraiulafe tbi PiAlU on*lb^fi agretafii Tidit^s. 
^ B^timone-TowD, (Marjbttxi) April f, 1760. 

_/ * GZNTLtMtK, 

CAPT. Leonard Brookt arrhred Teftbday at t t^Chck P. tki 
in Patiutet River, from Me(t*rt R. ind J. Dayt, emiaent Met* 
chants in. London, cradind todiii Prt>vtoce, who wioct Mr^ 
George Maxwell of the 8th cfFebrvarjr, 1766.— We ftnd 
jTQU enclofed a Letter from Mn Maxwe^ wbicb^ as be U aCei** 
I. tleman of Veracity and Chan^d^, may ^ credittd— «s fotlowt| 

Bencdifi, April 4« 1766* 

iOcar Sir, 

" Capt. Brooks is arriTed— he hat brought ho Papen WtK 
him, but Meft'rs R. and J. Days, write me of tne 8th of 
•* February 1 766.-rWe fincerely congratulate you on the Repeal 
of the Samp A£tr\Vhtch Thanks be GoD is juft no# refotved 
** here, by' a great Majority in Parliament 
^..^-^'^ ** i am, Dear Sir, Yours, Stc. • 

GEORGE M/DCWEILL,- 
This Letter brought from Patum this Morning, juft now 
come to Hand : On Receipt of it, our Sons of Libtrty aflembled^ 
and ordered their Committee to fendioflTan Expreiii«with thisa^ree- 
able News to PhilacUlphta, to be from thence forward^ to your 
' City i on which) we mcerely congritulate you, and cttty WclU 
mlherto the Liberty and I*ropcrty of Ankrici, 
We are, .with Relped, 

(knttemen; your Humbk jServantSi 

Patruk jflljM^ Robert AUntMiir^ 

Robert Adair^ ^obn Moale^ 

D. Cbmier^ mlUam Smithy 

Tbdmas Oacf, tmam Luce. 

. Nexa ftaven^ toib jlpHl, 1766-^ Half pa/I t i o^Ocek^ A.fJL 

The above i> a Copy of whaf, was received by an Exprefs from 
New- York, and unmcd'iatcly fbrwatdcd towatdi Hartfocd* v 



governor to resort to extriordinary measures to 
protect the stamps. They^ha(^ frightened the British 
authorities, forcing Parnham to resign arid Angus 
to flee to the country. They had rid the colony of 
William Knox, the colonial agent who had supported 
Grenvilte, and replaced him with an agent more to 
their liking. And they had prevented the'sale 6f the' 
stamps except for the ships. These were formidable 
achievements, particularly when or^e remembers 
how weak the radicals were when the crisis began. 

. In the short run, it would appear that the Stamp 
Act crisis accomptlished nothing more than straining 
the relationship between the British officials and 
moderates on one hand and the more radical ele- 
ments on the other. But historical events are often 
like acorns planted^n the ground - their full 
significance is not apparent until years later. Long- 
range results, though hard to measure, are very 
important. As a result of the Stamp Act crisis, 
these groups were more hostile, mofe ready for 
violence and less willing to compromise when new 
disputes arose. The Stamp Act crisis was^Jie first 
major disagreement between the colonists and the 
British gov.emment in which Georgia joined the 
other colonies. In doing so, the Georgia radicals 
began to develop organizations which would keep 
them in contact with the other colonies. Having 
gained valual^ political experience \r\ the Stamp 
Act crisis, thef3"dical elements would be better 
pi^pared for'fUturd conflicts with the British 
_^,,^^vernment. * ' ' . 

Perhaps the nuost important long-range result, 
- ofthe Stamp Act crisis was in the realm of ideas. ^ 
In'a sense, the controversy was an educational 
experience for both sides. Long-accepted tradi- 
tions were questioned for the first time, fhe 
British learned that the American colonists would 
no longer accept the authority of Pariiament in all 
areas. And the American colonists were beginning 
to questiog what rights they possessed within the 
British Empire. These important issues Tiad not 
been raised until the Stamp Act was passed.** 
Governor Wright realized that the thoughts of 



m^ny Georgians- had changed during this contro- 
vers^Thorough as always, he wrote that many 
Georgians have "strange ideas" about liberty, taxa- 
tion and representation. Wright did not agree with 
these ideas, nor did he fully understand them, but 
he feared that the Americans would cherish these 
new ideas and never abandon them. Little did he 
realize how accurate his prophecy would be. 
Almost exactly 1 0 years later, Thomas Jefferson 
included those strange ideas about liberty, 
taxation and representation in his Declaration of 
Independence. 
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'The purpose of this guide is fo help ypu make better use. gf the pamphlet, The Stamp Act in Georgia JS 765- 
l''66 Behavioral objectives will be suggested. Topics and time, allocations will be listed. Teaching strategies 
and questions will be described, Finally, resources will be listed, The suggestions in this guide are not meaot 
to be limiting and do not outline the only, way the pamphlet tan be They are a guide and a beginning. 

U you know of better approaches or materials for the students you teacnvby all means use them. 

Behavioral Objectives * • ^ 

These objectives will be rather general so they may apply to many teachers in various situations. For your 
owrl purposes you may want to create more objectives to suit specific needs of your students. 

1. Each student should be able to summarize positions of the opposing forces involved in the Stamp Act 
controversy! ' ^ " ' ' ^ 

2. Each student should be able to write a, description of how these positions aided the schism that became 
a revolution. ^ 



3. Each sfthdent should be able to stalte two ways in which the controversy in Georgia was similar to the 
•controversy in other colonies and two ways in which it was diffeVent. ^ 

4. Each student shoujcl be able to state in his or her own words how the Stamp Act controversy compares, 
with at least one current situation and how it differs. ^ 

5: Each student should practice such skills as making inferences, drawing conclusions and justifying 
decisions, as evidenced by successful completion of the tasks and activities required during study of * 
. • the unit. , ' * 

Suggested Topics and Time Allocations ^ - ' 

^ 1. Background -The Great War for the Empire created a need for money. One class period (50-55 . 
minutes) * . . ^ 

2. The British decision-The Stamp Act. 0,ne class period 

3. The colonial reactiOH.. One class period ' ^ 
. 4. Ge/&rgia and the tax. One class period 

Times are only tentative. BasaS on your goals and the abilities of ^oi/r ijudents^ times can be shorter or 
longer.. For example, if you have the students <Sb all of the suggested activities read Jthe text in cfass, more 
time will be spent. Don*t be rigid. If you have^the stGdents\interest, spendlmore time on.a topic. If the class 
is bored, mwe on rapidly. '. ' , ' ^ ^ ^ 

Suggested Activities * , ' # ' . 

1 . The Great War for the Empire. Using Ihe first two pages of the pamphlet^nd standard American 
history textbook coverage of the "French anci Indian** war^, set the stage with a 1 5-minute lecti^^e descri^* 
ing the competition between England and France for control of North America. If the class has.not-recently 
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studied these conflicts it would be well to show students ho\\; much land England took away from FrancV 
all over the world as well as in Aiherica. ' ^ \ / ' 

Following this overview lecture, the following four questions op problems can be usfei. Several alternatives 
are available regarding the presentation of these questions - general cla$^ discussion, small group discussion, 
individual s^pdy or some combihation of these three * . • * * 



C. 



A. Where does the United'States government get the money iUpends?'Wliat kinds of taxes do citizens 
pay?Try to nam^at Idast three. ' . ' ' '^^"^ \ ^ -j 

JB. Britain's national debt doubled fron}^£70 milliow^to £l4a million during the Great War {L the 

Empire. Some of this debt occurred in protecting^ American colonists frojn'the French ^d Ii)^ians. 
If you had lived in England at that time, would you feel the colonists should heJ^ay off this 
debt? Write a letter to a cofonjst explainin| your feelings. • . 

Using the sa;H€"situation as ip B, take the American view that tf^e coloni^t^f'hould not be taxed to 
'pay off this debt, and.writc a letter to an .En^h citizeji explaining your reasons. s 

D. ' The British government felt that the cojonists shon'ld pay taxes because Englishmen had died pro- ° 
tecting the colonies and English troops were stilUn America protecting the colonies. In World War 
II we helped protect Europe, and today we still have troops in Europe to protect it. Our national 
debt is constantly increasing- inflation is soaring-should we ask Europeans to pay taxes to V 
^ support our troops which are protecting them? (You may^want to make thi^ a debate topic.) How ^ 

do the two situations»differ? ' x ' * ^ ^ 

2- The British decision-The Stamp Act. Students should be asked to u§e the pamphlet, The Stamp Act in 
Georgia 1 765-1 and other resources such as encyclopedias or U. S/ history texts to answer the following 
three questions. Since the questions will be difficult for many students you may want th^m' to work in groups 
of four or five so they may help one Another. After 35 minutes you can lead a class discussion^f the answers 
so each group can benefit from the efforts of others. 

A What was George .Granville's feason^for.crearting new taxes for the colonies? Lisba^ many as you 
can, , * ' . ^ . ' ' 

B. What items were- taxed by t1ie Stamp Tax? ilow did it afffctthe ordinary citizen? (One of the ^ 
documents available through the.Qeorgia^Department of Archives and History mentioned in the 
resources section of this guide is a replied of the first page of tlie. Stamp Act;1t lists some of the 
it^ms taxed.) - • ^ [ * ' 

C Do you think 'the Stamp Tax wg^r? Was jt too costly to the colonists'? From the British view- - 
point was it justified? On what g^nds 'do you make your judgement? * ^ 

3.- The colonial reaction. Have th^tudenls read about colonial reaction to the taxes in the pamphlet. The' 
♦teacher should begin by settipg the stage for the major issue-whp had the right tatax the cQlonists? The 
points that should be eriiphasizecf-ar^ listed below. 

While the colonists may not have wanted any taxes at all, their cry was ^Np ^taxation without 



representation.'/ ^. , . 

SHiiJfejthey^lid not Select reprdsentktives to Parlmment, soirte colonists felt that they should not be 
taxea by England. Thus, th^y shottlcj^ither be taxed only Sy colonial assemblies or they should be 
"granted repillsentati^es to Parliament. \ . ' ' ' " 

- 1^ \ ^ ' V . 

Yet, even (Tiembeh of th,e colonial assemblies were elected by only a minority of colonists (white, n\ale 
property owners). ^ \ " • * 



Rple Play .(20 minutes) 



On, the day prior to this lessonvyou should select several students to pldy the following roles in a'panel 
discussion regarding the problem, "Is the Stamp Tax Fair to Ihe' Colonists?" . - , 

English gentleman w^ho is a Supporter of Grenville . 

Colonist Who is Icg^al to the^crowji v ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Colonist who is a membe/ of the Sons*of Liberty \ ' ^ 

Colonist' who lives oti the frontier and will have no use for stamped paper 
^ Colonial lawyer who vJ-ill have to.p^ay a heavy tax ^ ^ * 

Moderator 

Teachef Directed Di^ssion (20-25 minutes) • , ' .- 

Ask students to retaU or look up the foriTis of protest used by th^ colonists (petitions, boycotts, anti-tax 
pamphlets, tercori^^ation of tax cbllec^ors, public demonstrations. Stamp Act Congress and the destruction 



of public and private property). 



A. _i-ist the fornis of protest on the board as stiidents give them and add those that they fail to 
mention. 

I 

{^Ask students tagive 4*ecent examples of protest. 
-»--^ 

' C. Are tfcese taTRls ever justifiable?' I^t all right for extremist groups to destroy property - whether , 
^ they be K.K.K*, Black Panthers or^ns of Liberty? Is it dll right for lettuce pickers to urge^boy- 
cotts, even if .the grocer loses income? 9«ich questions may generate a great deal of interest and 
. . discussion, If so, continue the discussion and carry it on the next day. 

4. G.corgid and the tax. The followmg questions should be given to the students prior, to their raading the 
final section of the pamphlet so that the questions can guide their reading. These questions can then serve as* 
- the basis for a teacher-lcd discussion or possible debates. You should ask students to cite specifid statements 

^ " ^as evidence for most of tliese questions, since many of them are supportable by evidence and not merely by 
] *^ opinion. ^ 
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A.^ List five ways in which Georgia was less likely than other colonies to defy Engird. 

B List some of Governor Wright's personal traits which made it less likely for Georgians to\e as 
radical as other colonists. 



to^e 



C Who won the Stamp Tax Battle-Governor Wright who sole} a few stamps or the Sons of Liberty 
who kept the law from being fully enforced? Cite evidence which supports both sides of the 
question. (This could serve as a debat^e topic. It could also be used by students to improve their 
writing skills and organizing their, presentation.) 

D. The author of (he pamphlet seems to conclude that Governor Wright was an outstanding leader 
and that Georgia citizens can be proud of his actions. Can you find statements by the author 
which indicate that this is his conclusion? 

The Stamp Act was repealed, but did the ijolonists win the major battle over who had the right 
to tax them? ^ . * " » ♦ * 

5. Jhis wquld be a good place to introduce conflicting interpretation using some general works. Was the 
revolution ^ result of the war for empire or was it simply a matter of the tyranny of the English king? Was ' 
it a manifestatfon of social and economic interests by a few colonial merchant!? (This would be especially 
gpocl for above-average students).. 



Resources- 



Such a topic as the Stamp Act in Georgia, which Ts limited in scope, has few resources related directly to 
it. However, the following should be helpful to teachers and students. 

One excellent set of resources is Georgia Heritage Document of Georgia History 1 730-1 790, issued by 
the Georgia Commission for fhe National Bicentennial Celebration, Suite 520, South Wing, 1776 Peachtree 
Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30309 and prepared by the Georgia Department of Archives and History. One 
set of these documents will be issued to each school library and regional library in the state. Additional copies 
may be purchased from the Bicentennial Cx)mmissiort at S5.00 per set. Perhaps at least one of these should 
be made into a transparency and then used-lo give students some training in inferring from documentary 
evidence. Specific documents of interest are , ' ^ 

Proclamation of governmen^t protection of Indian Rights, ' ^ • 

Commission of lames Wright as Governor, ' ' - 

Page one of the Stamp Act. ' , ' * 

Proclamation against Stamp Act riots by Governor Wright. 



roadside announcing the Repeal of the Stamp Act. 
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